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Some Words for Pronouncing Matches. 


H. A. FORD. 
f | \HE Athenians hissed from the stage an actor guilty of a 


false quantity. Chatham shouted from his bench in 
Parliament, upon hearing a wrong accent given in vectigal : 
“ 77'-gal, Burke, t7-gal/” It would fare hard with our talk- 
ers and public speakers if similar treatment were meted out 
tothem. One has but to sit for an hour within hearing of any 
deliberative body in the land, from Congress down, to fill a 
page with notes of blunders. It is said that, during the long 
discussion of the Credit Mobilier in the assembly just named, 
{ew members learned to pronounce the term correctly. Atthe 
Detroit meeting of the National Association, we heard the 
President of a great university, one of the most renowned 
scholars in America. pronounce apparay-tus after the popular 
manner (almost uniform even among teachers), which neither 
of our lexicographers sanctions. Mr. Doty, of Detroit, tells 
us that he has heard Daniel Webster speak familiarly to a 
New England audience about “ eddication.”. Wendell Phil- 
lips himself is not faultless in this matter: we believe Mr. Ev- 
erett was nearly so. It was not easy to detect an error of any 
kind in the speech of Horace Mann; though we once heard 
him read Ireland for Iceland — probably a result of defective 
light. But, apart from a few conspicuous examples, our pro 
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nunciation is simply execrable, judged by classic standards. 
Surely, it is time to have some pronouncing matches, in the 
education of English-speaking people to the correct use of 
their magnificent tongue. 

The mastery of English orthoepy seems scarcely less dif- 
ficult than the mastery of English orthography. The one is 
quite as eccentric as the other. In some languages, as the 
German, nearly every letter in the word represents a separate 
sound, and the written word suggests the spoken with approx- 
imate exactness. Certain others, as the French, which have 
many silent letters and whose orthography seems extremely 
irregular, yet so govern their pronunciation by a few simple 
and nearly uniform rules that it becomes comparatively easy, 
after the elementary sounds peculiar to the language, if any, 
have been mastered. But our vernacular is markedly differ- 
ent. Wenot only have many letters and combinations of let- 
ters to represent a single sound (as long a), but some letters 
or combinations represent several sounds —as ough, which 
stands for about a dozen. Each of the thousand or more 
words containing this combination must be learned by itself; 
and one is not surprised to hear of the Frenchman who, wish- 
ing to tell his friend that he had a cough in his chest, startled 
her with the remark that he had a cow in his box. As, onthe 
one hand, we can not safely guess the spelling of our words 
from their pronunciation, so, on the other, we may not speak 
them with certainty from a knowledge of their spelling. To 
be exact in English orthoepy, every word must be learned as 
an individual thing. 

The speech, as spoken, is full of crooks and turns. Some 
examples —Cholmondely (chum-le), Beauchamp (deech-am, 
bo-kamp, and bo-shong), Taliafero (tol-e-ver), ete. — were giv- 
en in the (last) May number of the Teacner. Worcester, Lei- 
cester, Gloucester, must be pronounced each in two syllables 
(* Why not R-o-c-h-e-s-t-e-r, Rooster?” asked the smart 
school-boy). Bourgeois, a kind of type, and bourgeois, a citi- 
zen, must be spoken quite differently ; as also Cairo of Egypt 
and Cairo of Illinois, the foreign and American Madrids, Bre- 
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mens, Cantons, Norwiches, and many others. We must say 
pathz and oathz, truthce and youthce ; wherefore with one 
pronunciation of the first e, and ¢here‘ore with another as the 
preferable; pa-pa’ and mam-ma' ; squay-lor ; skwirel (pre- 
ferred by both our great authorities), shwure/, or skwerel ; 
trof (trough); dog and all its derivatives with short 0 ; and 
so through, for most of us, a long list of corrections. 

There is clearly, then, a field for the pronouncing match ; 
and, in the hope that it will hereafter bea feature of teachers’ 
institutes and general exercises in the schools, as well as the 
more public contests, we have compiled a list of words for 
their use — chiefly common ones, specially liable to mispro- 
nunciation. In its preparation we acknowledge indebtedness 
to Soule and Campbell’s Pronouncing Hand-book of Words, 
and Dr. Meredith’s Everyday Errors of Speech. Each word 
should be spelled aloud or written upon a blackboard; then 
pronounced. We need not indicate the pronunciation, since 
the authorities are so easily accessible everywhere. 


Abdomen, absolve, accent (verb), acclimate, acoustics, 
acorn, address, admirable, aeronaut, again, agile, algebra, al- 
lies. allopathy, alpaca, alternate, amateur, amenable, amour, 
ancient, anemone, arctic, antarctic, antepenult, antipodes, ap- 
paratus, apotheosis, apricot, Appalachian, Arabic, archives, 
area, armada, aroma, Asia, aspirant, atheneum, audacious, ay 
or aye (ves), aye (always), awry, Aldine, Alpine. 

Bade. ballet, barouche, basket, because, bedstead, Beel- 
zebub, been, begone, bellows, beneath, bestial, biography, 
bitumen, blackguard, blasphemous, blatant, bleat, blouse, 
bomb, bombast, bombazine, booth, bouquet, bowsprit, brava- 
do, breeches, brigand, bronchitis, brooch, bulwark, buoyant, 
buoy, butcher, Burgundy. 

Caldron, Calliope, camelopard, camphor, Canaanite, car- 
bine, canine, caoutchouc, caret, Caribbean, cartridge, cassi- 
mere, castle, catch, Caucasian, cayenne, cellar, centrifugal, 
centripetal, certain, chaldron, chamber, chamois, chaos, chas 
ten, chastisement, chemise, children, chimpanzee, chivalrics 
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chocolate, circuitous, clandestine, clapboard, cleanly (adjec- 
tive and adverb), clothes, coffee, coffin, coliseum, colporter, 
combatant, comely, commiserate, communist, comparable, 
compeer, complaisance, compromise, comrade, concave, con- 
cise, conch, concourse, condemning, condolence, conduit, con- 
fidant, confluent, connoisseur, conspiracy, contour, contrary, 
contumacy, contumely, conversant, convex, coquette, coquet- 
ry, corollary, corridor, coterie, coupon. courier, covetous, cow- 
ardice, credence, creek, cruse, cuirass, culinary, cupola, cyclo- 
pean, cursed (adjective), curtain. 

Daguerreotype, damning, Danish, data, deaf, defalcate. 
deficit, demonstrative, designate, desist, despicable, desultory, 
dialogue, didactic, dilapidate, dimension, diphtheria, disarm, 
direct, discern, disdain, disease, dishabille, dishevelled, dis- 
honest, disputable, disputant, dissemble, dissolve, distich, di- 
van, diverse, docile, does, dog, dolorous, domicile, dramatist, 
dominie, Doric, dromedary, drowned, ducat, ductile, duke, du- 
ty, dwarfs, dysentery, donative. 

Eclat, e’er, eleemosynary, elm, Elysium, encore, enervate, 
enfranchise, engine, ennui, ephemeral, epicurean, equanimity, 
equation, equatorial, equinox, equipage, equipoise, ere, ery- 
sipelas, etiquette, European, every, exact,exemplary, exhale, 
exhaust, exhibit, exhort, exponent, exquisite, extempore. 

Facade, facile, fac-simile, falchion, falcon, faucet, Febru- 
ary, fecund, feminine, fertile, finale, finance, financier, florid, 
florist, forbade, forgery, formidable, fortress, franchise, frag- 
ile, fraternize, fratricide, frontispiece, fulcrum, fulsome, fusil. 

Gallant, gallows, gape, garden, gaseous, gather, gaunt, 
genuine, get, ghoul, giaour, gibberish, giraffe, gladiator, God, 
gondola, gooseberry, gorgeous, granary, gratis, grease (verb). 
greasy, grimace, grisly, groat, guerdon, guillotine, gum-ara- 


bic, gutta-percha, gypsy, gymnasium. 

Handkerchief, harass, harem, hasten, haunt, hearth, Hebe, 
height, heinous, heroine, hiccough, hoist, homage, homeceopa- 
thy, homestead, horizon, horrid, hospital, hostile, hovel, hover, 
hundred, hurrah, hussar, hydropathy, hygiene, hymeneal, hy- 
perbole, hypochondriac, hypocrisy, hypothenuse, houri. 
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Idea, idyl, ignoramus, illustrate, impetus, implacable, im- 
postor, impotence, improvise, Indian, incomparable, indicative, 
indisputable, industry, ingredient, inquiry, interested, intes- 
tine, inveigle, irate, irreparable, irrevocable, Italian, italic. 

Jalap, jaundice, jewsharp, jocund, joist, jugular,juvenile. 

Kettle, kiln, kitchen. 

Laboratory, lamentable, lapel, larynx, latent, lath, laugh, 
laundry, legate, legendary, legislature, leisure, lenient, leper, 
lethargic, lettuce, libertine, licorice. lien, lilac, lithe, lyceum. 

Magazine, mamma, mandarin, manes, maniacal, matron, 
marigold, maritime, massacre, masculine, mausoleum, medic 
inal, mediocre, meerschaum, memoir, menagerie, mercantile, 
mesmerize, metropolitan, mezzotint, miasma, milch, miracle, 
miraculous, molecular, monomania, morphine, Moslem, moss, 
multiplicand, muscovado, museum, mustache, myrmidon. 

Naive, naked, nape, nasal, nascent, national, nausea, nec- 
tarine, ne’er, negro, nepotism, neuralgia, newspaper, nomad, 
nomenclature, none, nothing, numismatics, nuisance. 

Obesity, obligatory, obsequies, occult, octavo, Odeon, off, 
office, often, once, onyx, opponent, ordeal, orthoepy, ornate. 

Palestine, palace, palm, pantaloons, pantomime, parent, 
papa, Parisian, participle, partner, partridge. patriot, patron, 
pedagogy, pedestal, peremptory, perhaps, Persian, phaeton, 
petrel. philosophy, phonics, phosphorus, physiognomy, piano, 
piazza, pincers, piony, piquant, placard, plague, poignant, ple- 
beian, potable, potentate, prairie, precedence, preface, pretty. 

Quadrille. quagmire, quarantine, quinine, quoit. 

Radish, raillery, rapine, ratio, ration, rational, recess, Re- 
chabite, recitative, recollect, recourse, recreant, recreate, rec- 
reation, recusant, refuse, reparable, repartee, research, resin, 
reptile, resignation, respite, retributive, reveille, revery, revo- 
cable. rhomb. ribald, rid, ridiculous, rinse, robust, roil, ruffian. 

Sacrament, sacrifice, sacrilegious, sagacious, salient, said, 
saline, saliva, Samaritan, sapient, sarsaparilla, saucy, sausage, 
scallop, scarce, scared, schism, sedative, seine, senna. separa- 
tist, sequel, servile, sew, shekel, short-lived, shriek, shrill, sib- 
yl. shut. simile, since, sinecure, siren, sirup, sleek, slough, soi- 
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ree, sojourn, solecism, solemn, sonnet, sonorous, soon, souse, 
sorry, soporific, specious, spermaceti, spheroid, spinach, spirit, 
splenetic, squalid, squalor, stalwart, stamp, statics, steady, 
stolid, stratum, strychnine, subsidence, subpoena, subtile, suc- 
cumb, such, suffice, suite, suicidal, swarthy, sword. 

Tableau, tale, talisman, tarpaulin, tassel, tatterdemalion, 
tavern, teat, tedious, tenacious, tenet, tepid, thanksgiving, 
thither, thyme, tiny, tirade, tongs, tortoise, toss, tour, transi- 
tion, transparent, treble, tremendous, tribunal, tribune, troth, 
trophy, trough, trow, truculent, truffle, truths, typhus, tryst. 

Ultimatum, umbrella, underneath, usage. usurp, unison. 

Vaccinate, vagary, valuable, variegated, varioloid, vase, 
vehement, verbose, verdigris, veterinary, vicar, vicinity, vil 
lain, vindicative, vineyard, violent, violet, visor, vizier. 

Wan, was, wassail, weapon, whole, whortleberry, window, 
wiseacre, withe, worse, worth, wreaths. wrestle, wristband. 

Yea, yellow, yes, yet, yonder, youths, yourself. 

Zealot, zenith, zoology, epizootic, zooave. 

Adriatic, Afghanistan, Aix-la-Chapelle, Antilles, Barba- 
does, Belfast, Cashmere, Delhi, Dubuque, Genoa, Greenwich, 
Iowa, Java, Lausanne. Leipsic, Milan, Nantes, Newfoundland, 
Neufchatel, Panama, Persia, Poughkeepsie, Yo Semite. 

Ada, Agnes, Basil, Cecily, Eva, Irene, Marion, Viola. 

Beethoven, Beranger, Bjornstjerne Bjornson, Bozzaris, 
Blucher, Disraeli, Goethe, Hemans, Ingelow, Lavater, Marat, 
Medici, Montague, Moultrie, Muhlbach, Ovid, Rothschild. 





Shall We Have a Uniformity of Text-books ? 


[? SARAH C. STERLING. 


T has been a question with several .State legislatures, the 
if past winter, whether to enact a law concerning uniform 
ity of text-books in the public schools. It has seemed to 
many of our best educators that such a law would be greatly 
conducive to our educational interests—to the growth and 
advancement of our school system; that the percentage of 
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our schools would be increased, their average standing raised ; 
that much greater would be our success as teachers, and doub- 
led the ratio as to the ease of our work, and proportionally aug- 
mented our scholastic prosperity and the reputation of our 
school system. 

That every child in the State, in every corner, nook, crey- 
ice, and cranny, every mother’s son, daughter, niece, cousin, 
and all their posterity, shall use the same spelling-book, cate- 
chism, primer, and arithmetic, and consequently be conversant 
with none other; the same set of blocks, the same chart, the 
same card, the same big A, the same big B, fashioned after 
the same verisimilitude of all big A’s and big B’s, and none 
others ; the same history, the same philosophy, the same alge- 
bra, with its same list of problems, spun over and over through 
every University semesterand by every tow-headed schoolboy 
who, in the quaint phraseology of backwoods meters, “ studies 
slate and pencil,” or “ciphers.” No other text-book shall be 
allowed him, no diversity of answer and problem; the same 
farmer sells the same number of bushels of grain, and invaria- 
bly takes the same price; but there shall be no change or di- 


versity to arouse a boy’s curiosity — none of that broad scope 


of intellect arising from converse with many authors, that 
wideness of horizon reached only by an unlimited outlook 
amongst many men and diverse minds; because, truly, the 
Legislature has decreed that every schoolboy shall hold his 
slate in a certain manner, wear his hair parted in the middle, 
and his jacket-lids bottom-side upward — alias geometry, nat- 
ural philosophy, history, the curriculiim of all the arts and sci- 
ences, and the whole linguistic, stereoscopic, polytechnic, 
pharmaceutical, toxological and medical catalogue, from Web- 
ster’s Elementary Spelling-book to Dr. Gunn’s Homeopathic 
Family Physician and Chase’s Receipts! No matter what the 
exigency, on bench or rostrum, in young men’s college or la- 
dies’ seminary, no departure from prescribed rules can be 
allowed, because the State Legislature has decreed a uniform- 
ity of text-books. 

Is such uniformity throughout the State desirable? Shall 
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the Legislature pass sucha law? Will it be the best thing 
for our public-school system? Will it enhance its interests, 
improve its regime, increase its scholastic character, raise its 
standards, widen our views, enlarge our horizon of thought, or 
give us a more liberal culture? Is it the best thing for us — 
the wisest? Shall we petition the State government for such 
addition to our code ¢ 

These are the questions now at issue, the questions being 
discussed by school boards and committees, principals and su- 
perintendents, and by educational bodies; also by legislative 
bodies which know no more of school teaching, wants, and 
needs, than if they lived upon the borders of one of the im- 
mense craters of the moon or dwelt upon the coasts of its fan- 
cied lakes. We should like to know how many primary teach- 
ers in the State, could they have a hearing, would add a peti- 
tion in favor of the measure. How many of them do not know 
positively that such a law would be only a detriment, a hin- 
drance — not a good, not a benefit to either teacher or pupil ? 
With a slight personal experience upon this subject, and from 
persecutions many, feeling that the prescribed opinion of the 
teacher is worth more than that of any school director who 
has never set foot within school-room doors, even be his eallf- 
skin backed in Latin hexameters, or of legislative lobbyisis 
toadying for public honors, we can say most emphatically that 
we do not believe a uniform series of standard text-books to 
be generally a benefit to our schools; and, were this method 
to be adopted and the Legislature to pass such a law, in nine 
chances out of ten the interest, competition, and healthy fric- 
tion of our school system would decrease in a surprising ratio, 
and our schools fail of their present general high standing. A 
constant use of the same text-book wearies the pupil, detracts 
from the interest in study, narrows his views, and confines his 
mind toa limited boundary, to only just so much knowledge 
as can be gained from one man’s thought, observation, experi- 
ence, and researches. 

Especially in our higher and intermediate grades, more 
than in the higher departments, do pupils tire of the constant 
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use of the same text-book. Perhaps it is more observable in 
these little children: we think it is. So many times have we 
found the progress of pupils positively retarded by adhesion 
to an old, worn-out reader or an antediluvian speller, when a 


change in the matter, the stories and reading-lessons, would 
have brought sparkling eyes and bounding steps to school- 
room and class. The child tires of the oft-repeated anecdote, 
the same reading-lesson, the same pictures, and the same book 
cover. How often these come to every school-madam: “O 
teacher, please give us a new lesson.” ‘Tell us a new story.” 
How eagerly will the little fellow greet a change in tke color 
of his book cover, a fresh tint seeming like a new start in life, 
glittering amidst its weariness like the bright rivulet winding 
amongst the curving meadows. These old books he has seen 
ever since his first entrance into school. The same story has 
fallen upon his listening ears again and again. Sitting in a 
room occupied by several grades, according to the economy of 
most of our schools, he hears the classes above him read over 
the same lessons, repeat the same sentences, until without ef- 
fort he can repeat each page and chapter verbatim, and hence, 
as he advances into these higher grades and takes these same 
higher text-books, as he reaches each one, its lessons and looks 
are already familiar. He has heard every anecdote and sim- 
ile. Each page and its illustrations are already impressed up- 
on his memory like a twice-told tale. Hence, where his ambi- 
tion for a new book, his desire for advancement into a higher 
class? The unknown has for us greater attractions than the 
known: hence a book which he has never seen excites his 
laudable curiosity, and the rugged hills of science lure him on- 
ward to explore their fastnesses much more by their hidden 
mystery than by the knowledge actually gained. We have 
found many times the progress of our class actually retarded 
by the necessity of using old books, which had been so long in 
school and with which they had been so long familiar. They 
had no desire for a new book, and looked forward to advance- 
ment in class with no interest. But could they take a book 
they had never seen, its pages unfamiliar, increase in class in- 
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terest would be plainly apparent. We know this to be so. It 
is the experience of years of teaching not a few; and we have 
so many times been hampered and beset by the edicts of the 
school boards and the laws of school committees determined 
on a uniformity of text-books, that truly sometimes patience 
becomes exhausted. 

Would we at any time propose a change in these Vatican 
decrees, perhaps a different book for a class, a change in First 
or Second Reader, a new chart or primer— anything for new 
ness and interest? Then what ridicule! With what contu- 
mely would our views be met! Could a primary teacher have 
an opinion of any worth? Impossible! She was only a whim- 
sical old maid, a nervous, worn-out woman, who would be a 
better teacher were she twenty years younger, and to whom 
healthy, everyday life had become an anomaly! Surely, no 
such ideas could be allowed, not for one moment; of course 
not. No use init whatever. And hence the poor little em- 
bryonic souls must forever repeat, “ Ann has a pet hen,” and 
we as constantly reiterate, “John, who has a pet hen?” and, 
“ What kind of a hen has Ann got?” Could the most skilled 
instructor bring forth any variety in such school exegesis? Oh, 
how we have groaned inwardly: “Could only ‘ pig’ be ex- 
changed for the loved biddy, how we should hold up hands in 
holy gratitude!” 

A more frequent change of text-books also insures larger 
outlook for both teacher and pupil, a wider converse with out- 
side thought. Reaping the fruit of different minds, his own 
receives a more intellectual stimulus, and, completing his 
school course, he has a broader sweep of horizon in view, a 
higher culture, a more intellectual standard, an aim in life 
which will drape his future efforts with a loftier purpose, and 
more extend his outreaching ambition. 

True, the pupil can use other text-books as reference; but 
he seldom does this, from the fact of its additional expense 
and the haste with which our girls and young men rush over 
the prescribed curriculum in the schools and colleges. From 
a wider latitude of text-books, greater diversity being allowed 
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throughout the State, he from necessity becomes acquainted 
with different authors. ; 

Again, a permanent series of text-books throughout the 
State, even if a change is made in a certain number of years, 
almost entirely precludes the possibility of that constant im- 
provement in school work, that advancement in excellence of 
standard authors. now so rapidly made. What change has ta- 
ken place during the last fifty years! Would it have been as 
great with one uniform standard established by law? Will it 
be as great during the next fifty years, with uniformity fixed 
by legislation ¢ 

Now, we would not be understood in this article to advo- 
cate an entire non-uniformity of text-books. We do not pro- 
pose a general hurly-burly, nor a different book for every pu- 
pil in a school of sixty; but we would not have the lines so 
closely drawn, the boundary so carefully defined, that no de- 
parture can be made. Our present system, with a few modifi 
cations, seems to us a very good one. We havea general uni- 
formity, even now. In many cases, too great restriction is put 
upon teachers in this matter. Why must the Legislature ex- 
pend time and money upon that which will be no benefit ? 
Should such a law be passed as has been proposed, we believe 
that much will be subtracted from the prosperity and interest 
of the schools. A general uniformity we do not decry. It is 
just the very thing wanted. But we do not want a law passed 
by the Legislature so stringent, so closely drawn, that change 
in its boundary lines can not be made. If a change of primer, 
First Reader, chart, or speller, seem at any time desirable, we 
want a law and a school board that will allow it. We do not 
want any law, or any uniformity of books, such that changes 
can not be made whenever it seems desirable. As we have 
already said, even too great now is the stringency. School 
boards and superintendents adopt a specified series ; and woe 
to the school-master or school-mistress who infringes upon the 
pontifical code. Sometimes, in our teaching, to obviate the 
necessity of the change, when there could be no repeal of this 
Medean law, we have told the children to bring in their juve- 
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nile papers, of which there is so goodly a number in the land, 


and have used them for reading-books. This was invariably a 
treat to them. Thereby a new reading-book came each week, 
and every day added its treasures to the otherwise monotonous 
round of school-room work. We have found few methods of 
reading that surpass this in pleasure and profit. 





A Specimen Brick. 


ROLLIN STONE, 


Begin at the head there. “ The subject 
Must be in the nom’native case.” 
Correct—now the next. Them who learn well 
Their teacher will never disgrace. 


“ When a pronoun is in apposition, 
’T is like the preceding in case.” 

That ’s right. Come here now at ouce, sir, 
Him that hit Tommy Jones in the face. 


“ All adjectives fit nouns or pronouns.” 

You said that correct. Come—time flies. 
“ Agreement of pronouns in gender.” 

The girl which just giggled, arise. 


“A verb must agree with its subject.” 
I'd like it if you was more quick. 

“ The object is wn the objective.” 
Whoever I catch now, I’ lick. 


“* Prepositions demand an objective.” 
There ’ll be trouble between you and I. 

“ All adjective words in agreement.” 
Them kind of responses is high. 


The fact is, Mister Commish’ner, 
Some teachers can’t never see 

No way to learn grammar to scholars. 
But I learn ’em thorough—that ’s me. 


School Builetin, 





If anything on earth can make 
A great and mighty nation, 
It is to give the little ones 
A thorough education. 
Chorus—Five times five are twenty-five, 
Five times six are thirty—etc. 
: Old School Song. 
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Helps in Teaching English Literature. 


PROF. A. F. BLAISDELL, 

HINKING that a few hints on the study of English Lite- 
1 rature may prove suggestive to teachers, we propose to 
give such practical results of our class-work as may be valua- 
ble to any engaged in the work. Our experience has been 
limited to an ordinary high school, where less than one hour a 
day could be spared for the recitation. 

Suppose we have a class of boys and girls in a high school 
ready to begin one or two terms’ work in Literature. What 
shall we do for a text-book? It will depend very much upon 
the method you propose to pursue with your class. If you 
teach the pupil to read about authors, you will need one kind 
of a text-book, like the works of Shaw, Arnold, Collier, or 
Hart; whereas, if you teach the pupil to study the works of an 
author, text-books by Underwood, Hunt, Chambers, and others, 
would be preferable. 

To study English Literature as it should be studied, the 
pupil should be taught not only to read about the author, but 
also to make a study of his best writings. For instance, it is 
all very well to read about Whittier, Bryant, and Thomas Gray ; 
but the real value and discipline results from a thorough and 
intelligent study of * Maud Muller,” * Eternal Goodness,” 
“Thanatopsis,” and “ Elegy in a Country Churech-yard.” We 
know of no particular text-book which is adapted to our meth- 
od of teaching Literature. Many and excellent text-books are 
full of information about authors, but lack suitable selections, 
while others give admirable selections but very meagre noti- 
ces of the writers. As in other branches, our books must vary 
according to the age and advancement of the scholar. With 
pupils well advanced we have used, and prefer, Underwood’s 
Hand-booxs of Literature, as best suited for ordinary school- 
work. At present we are using Mackay’s 1001 Gems of Poe- 
fry, depending for the prose upon Munroe’s Sixth Reader. 

With an advanced class furnished with Underwood’s book 
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and a blank note-book, purchased or made by the pupil out of 
brown paper, which can be carried in the pocket, we begin our 


work. The teacher should give orally a dozen or more intro- 
ductory lessons on the English language, which the class will 
take down in the rough and copy in their topic-book. Materi- 
als for these lessons can be obtained from Quackenbos’s Rhet- 
oric, De Vere’s Studies in English, Clark’s Elements of Eng- 
lish, a recent work called History of the English Language, 
by Shepherd, ete. That our classes might gain a better knowl- 
edge of the various authors than Underwood affords, we lent 
to each member of the class, from our library, a text-book on 
the subject. The common books are the works of Taine, Col- 
lier, Hart, Craik, Shaw, Tonge, Cleveland, Spalding, ete. Odd 
copies of magazines, newspapers, and various periodicals were 
used as collateral reading. Suppose the author to be Gold- 
smith. Each one would prepare a condensed biography from 
his books, write it out in his topie-book, come into the class 
the next day, and read or recite it orally. Each abstract would 
include something new, and, with numerous questions from 
the teacher, interspersed with anecdotes, stories, ete., would 
prepare the class to begin the next day the “ Deserted Vil 
lage.” With the older pupils, Gray, Goldsmith, Bryant, and 
Burns are good authors to begin the course of study, reserving 
the older authors, as Chaucer, Bacon, and Hooker, till a later 
period in the course. With the younger pupils, we prefer to 
begin with selections from Whittier, Longfellow, and Bryant. 

How shall we begin to study our selection? With our 
present class, we wrote on the blackboard the following direc- 
tions, requiring the class to commit them to memory. Every 
teacher would, of course, modify them as he sees fit: 

(1) Read the sketches carefully, so as to be able to give 
the “story” orally. 

(2) Study the general meaning and unity of the parts. 

(3) Study of the text; style; figures of language and 
rhetoric ; derivations; biographical, historical, and literary retf- 


erences; word-pictures ; picture-words; characters. 
(3) The author—times, influence, and writings. 
(5) Commit to memory some favorite passage. 
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Time will be gained if the class is not allowed to begin 
their reading till they have thoroughly mastered the direc- 
tions given by the teacher. To explain a few of the directions 
farther: After the pupil has carefully read the selection, let 
him give, in his own words, a connected “story,” picking out 
the salient points, and reciting in choice language, using the 
language of the author if his own vocabulary should fail him. 
Next, let the general meaning of the piece be considered. 
This will depend upon the skill of the teacher in “ drawing 
out” the various opinions of his class. When the general 
meaning of everything, even where it is obvious, has been 
called for, the meaning of the parts should be understood. In 
other words, study how the parts or different scenes of the po- 
em harmonize with the general idea—7. ¢., the wnity of the 
piece. In every artistic work in literature, all parts tend and 
converge towards one idea, to which every part is subordinate. 
Next come the questions upon the text itself, which will vary 
according to the age and ability of the scholar and the skill of 
the teacher. The life of the anthor can be recited orally, or 
written. It is better to have it written, read in advance work, 


and recited orally in review. ‘The last direction is especially 


important. It may be difficult at first, but a few suggestions 
concerning suitable passages will soon lead the young scholar 
to make proper selections. In time, his mind will be stored 
with the choice thoughts of standard authors. 

After the selection has been thoroughly studied, the class 
take one recitation in preparing an analysis of the whole poem, 
filling in orally or at the blackboard particulars under these 
general heads: (1) Story; (2) General Meaning; (3) Unity; 
(4) Text; (5) Author; (6) Quotation. Selecting such a poem 
as “ Maud Muller.” “ Rain in Summer,” or * Nauhought, the 
Deacon,” for study, and pursuing the study with method, we 
have been surprised at the interest and enthusiasm displayed 
by young scholars. With a careful introduction to English 
Literature, a taste may be cultivated for standard writing that 
is sure to’ prove a life-long comfort. 


New England Journal of Education. 
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Government and Discipline. 
SUPT. N. A. CALKINS. 


N all the rules and methods of discipline employed, the 
I true object of discipline should steadily be kept in view; 
namely, to train the pupils sothat they may form right habits. 

Firmness, vigilance, and uniformity in dealing with chil 
dren, are of the first importance. The teacher should never 
resort to violent means, as pushing, pulling, or shaking the 
children, in order to obtain their attention. All such practi- 
ces constitute a kind of corporal punishment which, whether 
that species of coercion be permitted or not, should be most 
carefully avoided. 

Modes of punishment especially painful to the corporeal 
system, such as the sustaining of wearisome burdens, unnatu 
ral and long-continued attitudes of restraint, standing, kneel- 
ing, ete., are exceedingly wrongful and injurious. Equally so 
is the confining of delinquents by tying them or by shutting 
them in closets. These are all a resort to mere physical force 
instead of moral incentives, and involve no appeal to a sense 
of honor or duty in a child. They co not properly assert the 
authority of the teacher, nor do they really produce obedience 
on the part of the pupil. / 

When corporal punishment is resorted to, it should be of 
a proper character—never partaking of that continuous in 
fliction of pain which we denominate terture,and never admin- 
istered except in a spirit of mildness, and with deep regret at 
its necessity. Whenall those persuasive incentives and agen- 
cies which constitute moral suasion have been appealed to 
without avail, and there is no other recourse, corporal punish- 
ment may be resorted to in order to save the pupil, but for no 
other reason. The necessities of discipline may seem to re 
quire it, and they certainly do, if in order to meet them the 
teacher must choose between chastising his pupil thus or de- 
priving him of the benefits of school instruction and training, 
and so insuring his moral destruction. 
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In directing the various movements required of the pupils, 
care should be taken never to touch them. The teacher ought 
to take such a position before the class as will command the 
eye of every pupil, and thence direct by the voice or by a sig- 
nal. Pupils must be habituated to the impression that the 
teacher will give his commands but once, and that they must 
be obeyed at once. 

Harsh tones of the voice are unnecessary and improper. 
Words of disapprobation may be uttered by the teacher in a 
tone of decision, without the use of any severity that would 
imply resentment, anger, or antipathy on the part of the teach- 
er. On the contrary, the language used and the tones of the 
voice should always express a feeling of sympathy with the 
child. This is the way to win the youthful mind, and to bend 
the will, through the affections. A different course will antag- 
onize it and prevent all real submission, securing only a tem- 
porary semblance of obedience. 

“ As the teacher, so will be the school.” It is, therefore, 
requisite that teachers should rigidly discipline themselves, by 
carefully cultivating habits of neatness, cleanliness and order, 
gentleness of manner, a watchful self-control, and a cheerful 
spirit. In speaking, let the rising inflection of the voice pre- 
vail; then the falling inflection of reproof will be more effect- 
ual and impressive. 

Teachers should seek to obtain the sympathetic regard of 
the children by giving due attention to their little wants and 
requests, which should be fulfilled as far as may be proper and 
reasonable. Children are quick to perceive and resent injury 
or injustice. The child who asks for the privilege of a drink 
of water, for instance, may be suffering acutely; and if not ac- 
corded relief, when this seems to be perfectly practicable on 
the part of the teacher, feels a sense of outrage which, for a 
time, if not permanently, impairs its respect and regard for 
the teacher. The cultivation of a due feeling of sympathy for 
the children will wholly prevent this. The possession of this 
feeling in its fullness is the best foundation for success in both 
discipline and instruction. 


~ 
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Encouragement inspires confidence ; and children, more 
than others, need it. Let it be given, in all cases where this 
can be honestly done. Toa want of this in the discipline of 
classes are to be ascribed the timidity and reserve so often 
manifested among pupils by a hesitating manner, a low voice, 
and a tone of inquiry in response, especially to strangers. A 
proper degree of encouragement renders them confident and 
spirited, eager to tell what they know and in an audible tone 
of voice. Encouragement has a peculiar influence in promot- 
ing both mental and moral improvement. 

Public exposures and badges of disgrace belong to a class 
of punishments which, if ever resorted to, should be employed 
under careful limitation, and with great circumspection and 
prudence; for it requires a skillful, discreet, and conscientious 
teacher to use them safely and with benefit. In the disci- 
pline of girls, they should be avoided altogether, as destruc- 
tive of that nice sense of shame and delicate sensibility to 
reputation which are to be most carefully fostered in the fe- 
male character. 

Cleanliness, method, and regularity are among the first 
and most necessary elements o¥ popular education. Every 
rule requisite to maintain or impart these should be punctili- 
ously and diligently enforced. 

Education is unfinished until the physical powers come 
under subjection to the understanding and the dictates of mo- 
rality and social refinement. Children should be taught how 
to sit, to stand, te move, to walk. Rules are required for 
this ; but they need to be only few and simple, and the nice 
and watchful observation of children renders it quite easy to 
enforce them, provided they are not capriciously applied. 
Children must first be taught them,and then never permitted 
to violate them without admonition or correction. 

Teachers should never forget that their pupils are closely 
and constantly watching their conduct, and that they are 
prone to imitate whatever they observe. They should, there- 
fore, see nothing that they may not safely imftate. There is 
an “ unconscious tuition,” the silent influence of which pro- 
duces the most permanent effects. 
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The character of children is greatly affected by their sur- 
roundings. These should, therefore, be neat and orderly. 
The rooms in which they assemble should be clean, the desks 
and other furniture, so far as possible, without injury or de- 
facement, and everything giving evidence of punctilious and 
constant attention. Children, from the contemplation of 
these things, unconsciously acquire habits of order, neatness, 
and regularity, which have important bearing upon their use- 
fulness and happiness in after life. 

The basis of good order is attention. It does not require 
that the pupils should occupy, for any certain time, a fixed 
position; that they should be compelled-to restrain their 
glances upon a given point; that they should be motionless 
as statues. All this is unnatural; and whatever is unnatural 
is disorderly. The postures should be graceful, easy, and uni- 
form, but should be frequently changed. The movements, 
while as simultaneous as perfect attention would necessarily 
produce, should also be easy and natural. 

Good order involves impression rather than repression : it 
does not consist in a coercion from which result merely silence 
and a vacant gaze of painful restraint; but it results from the 
steady action of awakened and interested intellect — the kind- 
ling of an earnest purpose and an ambition to excel. Hence 
by making punishment the first instead of the last resort, the 
true object of educational discipline is defeated. The prevail- 
ing atmosphere of the class-room should be always that of love 
and kindness, equal to that of a parent, in whose place indeed 
the teacher is for the time; and it will be found almost invari- 
ably that everything essential to effective discipline springs 
from an interchange of confidence and regard between teach- 
ers and the pupils committed to their instruction. 

Those who have the management and instruction of our 
schools should exercise the greatest care that their teachings 
and influence be not exclusively intellectual, —that they tend 
not only to inform the mind, but to form the character, — fil- 
ling the head, but impressing likewise the heart. Even where 
the operations of these schools are confined to teaching, let the 
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kind of knowledge and the mode of imparting it be dictated 
by considerations having in view moral and religious, as well 
as intellectual, improvement. Let the knowledgeimparted be 
always such as will refine, ennoble, elevate. When scientific 
truth is presented, let the pupil be led to look not simply at 
nature, but “through nature up to nature’s God”; let him 
learn the laws and phenomena of the physical universe in the 
spirit of the Psalmist as he exclaimed, “ When | consider the 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars which 
thou hast ordained, what is man, that thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of man, that thou regardest him?” Thus may in- 
struction in every-class and grade be made effectual, without 
the dogmatic teaching of sectarian tenets, in subserving and 
promoting the best interests of its pupils, both temporal and 
eternal. Any scope or intention short of this would certainly 
be inconsistent with the intelligence as well as the moral and 
religious character of our age and country, and must render 
our common school education, as a means of fostering and sup- 
porting the free institutions of our republic, unworthy support 


or vindication. 
From “ How to Teach.” 





Pestalozzi. 
EMILIO CASTELAR. , 


FT HE man who personifies most justly the great pedagogic 

ia revolution is the immortal Pestalozzi. Fichte, in his ad- 
dress to the German nation, presented as the regenerated 
school of his race the system of this saint. And, in fact, none 
else has so distinguished the individual faculties which pre- 
dominate at each age, or has seen so clearly the shortest road 
to arrive at these faculties, to increase them in daily exercise, 
and enlighten them with the currents of science. If, when 
sentiment predominates in man, at the age when he is attach- 
ed to nature and home, you educate the intelligence; if when. 
as in the youth, the fancy predominates, while the fervor of 
the blood and the restlessness of the spirit lead him to passion 
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and combat, in opposition to everything that surrounds him, 
from the necessity of creating a world of his own —if at this 
critical time you educate the reason, and when the age of rea- 
son arrives, and with it often the bitter fruits of life, when 
the flowers are dried and the butterflies have ceased to flut- 
ter around them, if you strive to educate the sentiments and 
the imagination, you will make of the man an artificial being 
without succeeding in subjugating the inaccessible, unteach- 
able, mysterious nature. As fruits are first seed, germ, and 
flower, ideas must be sensations and notions before arriving 
at their absolute unconditionality. And if you educate in the 
child — the child, and not the man — the faculties of the child 
by symbols within his reach, by narrations which please and 
refresh him, you plant in his individual soul with certainty 
the germs of the universal human soul. 

Who is it that truly educates the child in humanity, and 
possesses this divine ministry? Th#mother. She is the 
prophetess who foresees the future life, the sibyl who sounds 
the mysteries of the spirit, the muse who brings to the heart 
human inspiration, the sorceress who fills with sweet and pi- 
ous lexends all our fancy, the priestess who raises the con- 
science to the regions of infinity. From the moment when 
she feels her child beneath her heart, it appears as if spirit 
and nature revealed themselves to her mind to assist her in 
her divine office, and thus she appropriates all ideas to the 
child, as the bird weaves all the rustic objects gathered in 
the fields to form the soft nest of her beloved offspring. The 
mother knows instinctively the laws of health by which to 
preserve her child from the inclemencies of the world, the 
medicine with which to treat its constant infirmities, the mo- 
rality which is to sustain it in its future struggles, the litera- 
ture which is to embellish its days, the religion which is to 
convert it into a being superior to all others of nature and to 
bear it to the bosom of the Infinite. All the child needs in 
its early years the mother bears in her intelligence, as she 
bears in her breast its only nourishment. Let us make of the 
school a mother. This is the thought of Pestalozzi. 
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An Italian by race-descent, his warm soul contained the 
contrasts of the Italian soil in the Alps, where the ferns of 
the North were mingled with the orange blossoms of the 
South. German in his language, in his intellectual culture, 
and in his German birth-place, Zurich; republican by birth 
and conviction, a revolutionist and a reformer, always at war 
with the privileges of the aristocracy and always devotedly 
attached to the principle of human equality ; reared by a lov- 
ing mother, at whose side his infancy was passed, and who in- 
fused in him a part of her delicate feminine soul; married in 
early life to an heiress whom he had ruined in works of char- 
ity and benevolence; sustained in his adversity by two old 
servants of his father’s house, who loved him like mothers — 
this redeemer went from town to town seeking out the igno- 
rant and poor, educating and supporting them, adopting or 
phans, begging, if it were necessary, for means to feed the 
hungry ; the philosopher of action, the poet of life, the trib- 


une of infancy, the divine and immortal child of nature. 


. Harper’s Magazine. 





— He who ean not learn from a child can never teach one. 


— What is defeat? Nothing but education— nothing but 
the first step to something better. Wendell Phillips. 

— Of ten infants destined for different vocations, I would 
prefer that the one who is to study through life should be the 
least learned at the age of twelve. Tissot. 

— The gathered stores of all our knowledge and wisdom 
are but a grain of sand in the desert. or a single star in the 
measureless heavens, compared with what waits for our search 
to find out. Duff Porter. 

— The office of the teacher is not to reform, but to form. 
One former is worth a thousand reformers. A reformed man 
is never as good as one that was formed right at first. Give 
us an army of conscientious, trained teachers to mould the 
characters of the children of the present, and there will be lit- 
tle work for reformers among the men of the future. 
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Hints for the School-room. 


TEACHING CITIZENSHIP. 

The opening of the schools for the fall term could hardly 
be coincident with a better resolve, on the part of the teach- 
er, than one to introduce during the term at least a single 
study or exercise in aid of the pupil’s preparation for citizen- 
ship. As we indicate elsewhere, the times are at. hand which 
demand an educated class of the clearest intellectual and 
moral vision, the most unflinching moral courage, and a prac- 
tical sense that does not shrink from any political or social 
duty. The centennial decade through which we are passing 
is exceedingly favorable to patriotic impulses and studies; 
and excellent text-books for instruction in our history, gene- 
ral politics and political economy, the institutions of our fed- 
eral government and the government of the several States, 
ete., are rapidly multiplying. Let at least one of them —as 
a manual for the teacher in the preparation of general exerci- 
ses, or as a text-book for class study —speedily see the inside 
of every school room in the land. 


HOW TO SECURE ATTENTION. 

The teacher should aim to secure the constant attention 
of every member of the class. The whole class should be in- 
cessantly at work, thinking or giving expression to thought. 
The one who secures this result, other things being equal, is 
the successful teacher. How can it be done? Not by rules, 
or by force, or by devices even, though these will help. The 
teacher must strive to secure a real interest on the part of 
the pupils by having and manifesting a real interest in the 
subject himself. If he has not this interest, he will fail. If 
he has it, the following suggestions will help him: 

1. Let it be distinctly understood that you will repeat no 
question, unless it be a long and intricate one, after you have 
once asked it clearly and distinctly. If a pupil says, * I don’t 
know what the question is,” give him a failure, and pass on. 
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Ask the question but once, even though it go around the en- 
tire class. Persevere in this, and it will teach each pupil to 
notice carefully all the questions that are asked. 

2. Do not go through the class in regular order, but call 
upon pupils irregularly, skipping about from one to the other, 
sometimes calling upon the same person two or three times 
before you get around the class. Let each one feel that he 
may be called upon at any time. This will keep them atten 
tive. If you see a pupil whispering or inattentive, or looking 


around the room, fire a question at him. Ask if the answer 


just given by some one else was correct, or ask him to give it: 
He will avoid inattention, if he knows that it will surely bring 
a question to him. 

3. Ask the question before you indicate who is to answer, 
This can not always be done, but it can in most cases. If you 
call on a pupil first, and then ask the question, the others are 
at ease until that question is answered. But if you ask the 
question, and then wait a moment before calling on anyone, 
each pupil will be thinking of the answer, not knowing but 
that he may be called upon to answer it. If you pursue this 
course, the one called on must be expected to answer without 
any hesitation. 

4. After a pupil has recited, call on the class, in a proper 
way, to criticise him. This will make him recite carefully, 
and will keep the class on the lookout for mistakes. Those 
who have a correction to make should indicate their desire to 
do so by raising a hand. 

R. T, Cross, in The National Teacher. 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 

The cases are exceptional, and very rare, in which much 
labor or time need be bestowed in order to awaken in the 
mind of the child the conception of number. The recognition 
of number is one of the simplest, earliest developed — in fact, 
most nearly innate — of all our mental acts. The child who 
has learned to count 10 by means of objects has as well-de- 
fined, practical notions of number as he needs; and as he ad- 
vances with the simple processes of combination, his concep- 
tions will enlarge as occasion requires. 
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There are two distinct mental processes required in ob- 
taining a mastery of the elementary combinations of numbers : 

1. The method by which we determine what the result of 
the combination is; and, 

2. The fixing of that result in the memory. 

Thus, it is one thing for the pupil to learn how he may 
find out how many 6 times 7 makes, and quite another thing 
to fix this product in his mind. The former is a process, that 
the child who can count will readily learn, and which he will 
always apply with pleasure. The latter is a pure act of mem- 
ory, and the pupil needs all the help an ingenious teacher can 
devise, to save it from becoming intolerable drudgery. In a 
single lesson, the child who can count 100, will learn to make 
the multiplication table as far as 10 times 10. But to remem- 
ber these 100 products, so that they can be instantly named, 
is no less a task than to memorize the answers to any other 
100 problems. The same may be said of the addition, sub- 
traction, and division tables; for they are none of them well 
learned until the results can be recalled without any mental 
process except the instantaneous agt of the memory. 

Usually the child who can not count can not read; and 
the processes of learning to read and learning the elementary 
combinations of numbers are going on at the same time. 

OLNEY’s Primary Arithmetic and Teacher’s Manual. 
TABLES OF CUBES AND SQUARES. 

To find a table of squares: Add together the last square, 
the difference between the last two squares, and 2. Thus, 9 
and 16 are two adjacent squares, and the sum of the latter, the 
difference between the two (7), and 2, is 25, the next square. 
Again, 256 and 289 are adjacent squares, and the sum of 289, 
33, and 2, is 324, the next square in the table. 

To find a table of cubes: Add together the last cube, 
the difference between the last two cubes, and a certain num- 
ber which increases by 6 every time. Thus, 8 and. 27 are two 
adjacent cubes, and we find by analysis that 27, the last cube, 
19, the difference between the last two cubes, and 18, added, 
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give 64; the next time 24 would be the last number to be ad- 
ded ; as, 64, 37, and 24 give 125, the next cube. 125, 61, and 
30, added, give 216; ete. 

I never saw in print the fact that a number is divisible 
by 3 when the sum of its digits is divisible by 3. Arithmetics 
say that 9 is contained in a number when it will divide the 
sum of its digits. and of course 3 is contained in a number 
whenever 9 is ; but it happens that 9 is contained in a num- 


ber only once in three times when 3 is. 
MILO COLBURN SUMMERS (aged 13). 
Lansing, Mich,, August 13, 1875. 


— A good way for teachers to develop themselves and 
their pupils in the practical use of the language is to carry a 
memorandum book, and whenever a sentence is found in a 
newspaper, book, advertisement, lecture, conversation, ser- 
mon, ete., concerning which there is doubt, let it be noted in 
the memorandum book and brought up as a question for dis- 
cussion. Consult various authors on the subject, and ascer- 
tain the real difficulty in the premises. It would be well to 
classify these errors under appropriate heads, thus: Errors in 
the use of pronouns, errors in the use of verbs, errors in the 


use of adjectives, errors in arrangement, ete. 
Normal School Visitor. 


— Never refer to natural and peculiar weaknesses of pu- 
pils in presence of the school. It can only excite contempt 
for the teacher who does it. If a pupil is frequently told that 
he does n’t know anything, he will either settle down to a be- 
lief in it, thinking it is of no use to try to be anything but a 
dunce, or he will be excited to a degree of anger equally dis- 
astrous to mental or moral advancement. 


— The work on blackboards should be erased as little as is 
practicable while the school is in session. The breathing ot 
the chalk-dust filling the room from the boards is a most ac- 
tive excitant of bronchial and pulmonary diseases. 


— Centennial Anniversary Sept. 25: Attack on Montreal. 





CuRRENT Topics. 


Current Topics. 


— We have long desired to present the “ spirit of the press’? in ed- 
ucational matters, to which reference has often been made in these pa- 
ges; and only await the enlargement of our magazine to add a depart- 
ment expressly devoted to it. There is a vast amount of able discussion 
of pedagogic matters by the non-professional writers; and the educa- 
tional press might take more notice of it, with manifest advantage to 
their readers and themselves. A small collection of good extracts is on 
our hands just now, and we take pleasure in presenting them. 

The Christian Observer has a needed word for certain much-abused 
schools: ‘‘ Our multiplied colleges are uneconomical indeed. The same | 
experienced professors might instruct readily twice the numbers they 
now have in their class-rooms. It costs an immense sum to secure so 
many libraries and cabinets. But, after all, let us think of the compen- 
sations. Hundreds are drawn to these small institutions by the per- 
sonal efforts of their particular friends, who would not otherwise attend. 
The ‘ fresh-water’ college is brought near the homes and sensibilities 
of people who might not think of undertaking the expensive work of | 
sending their sons to New Haven or Cambridge. Besides, in these 
small colleges the faculty has an amazing personal power over the limi- 
ted number of students within their halls — both moral and intellectual. 
They can better personally inspire them to liberal scholarship and no- 
ble lives, and exercise a wholesome involuntary but powerful influence 
for good over their characters while in the formative state.’’ 

Running over the season’s reports of commencement exercises, the 
editor of the Peoria Transcript remarks the fact that the utilitarian 
seems to be driving out the esthetic in college oratory and, it would 
seem to follow, in college education. He notes that where formerly 
every college commencement had its Latin salutatorian, its Greek ora- 
tor, its philosophical essayist, now many of them dispense with these 
altogether. ‘‘ Instead of stilted orations and essays upon Greek dramas 
and mythological legends, we have practical essays on the best way to 
build a bridge, to tunnel a mountain, or construct a truss roof. At one 
recent commencement a huge blackboard formed a background to the 
orators’ platform, and one of the graduates illustrated his essay by draw- 
ing appropriate figures upon the board. This was probably carrying 
the matter too far; but there is no doubt that the present feeling among 
both the instructors and the patrons of the best American colleges is in 
favor of practical rather than esthetic culture.” 
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The opinion of President Eliot, of Harvard, that teachers should 
take most pains with their cleverest pupils, has met with some criti- | 
cism. The Memphis Appeal thinks that precocity at school is not nec- 
essary evidence of genius; and the Baltimore Sun says: ‘‘ The public 
school is not to encourage genius, but to root out stupidity. The true 
test of the success of a common school is not how many bright scholars, 
but how many dullards, does it turn out. No teacher should be per- 
mitted to accumulate honors from his brightest graduates without hav- 
ing set beside them his success in teaching the hardest cases. To with- 
draw public education above a certain line from the masses, and reserve 
it for genius, is preposterously inconsistent with our institutions.” 


Appleton’s Journal comes down hard, but with a measure of justice, 
upon the manners of school-children. It says: ‘‘ Let a visitor encoun- 
ter the pupils anywhere in public, and he finds that in a majority of in- 
stances their manners are wholly bad. They seem to respect neither 
persons nor places. They are insolent in bearing, and insolent in lan- 
guage, when they have an opportunity ; they swagger as they please ; 
they would wear their hats before the king, if there were such a person- 
age in this country ; they whistle and sing in every presence; they as- 
sert loudly, by their manner, that they consider respect for their elders 
an unmanly weakness; they wholly lack that fine and admirable spirit 
of subordination that in well-trained youth is so excellent a preparation 
for the time when they may themselves exercise authority.” 

The New York Evangelist pertinently remarks: ‘‘ How much, fifty 
years hence, at our present rate of progress, will be included under the 
term ‘liberal education,’ it is not easy to predict. The vastly-enlarged 
sphere of science supplies many new branches of learning; and these 
are not only encroaching upon other studies, but crowding one another 
as rivals. No one can hope to master more than a fraction of the already 
broad and ever-expanding field, and the time may not be far off when 
some may contemplate it with feelings of despair.”’ 

Education in Virginia has a bopeful paragraph in the Richmond 
Enquirer : *‘ It may be and doubtless is the fact that in many of the or- 
namental and some of the practical accessions of the modern college 
curriculum, and in pretentiousness of school buildings, we are behind 
many of our Northern sisters; but in the elements of solidity and let- 
ters, and in laying’the foundation for future usefulness and mental de- 
velopment, in liberality of views, we think it can be claimed that our 
system has advanced with the most progressive, and that our schools 
and colleges, in all their grades, can be pointed to with just pride.” 

A recent number of the Unitarian Quarterly contains an article by 
the judicious and veteran educator, Dr. Peabody, of Harvard University, 
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taking strong ground in favor of the co-education of whites and blacks 
in this country. However, he places little reliance upon the policy of 
enforcing it by law. But he demonstrates that the prejudice against it 
is incidental and not organic, and thinks it may be expected to decline 
everywhere with advancing civilization. 

It is the peculiar view of the Toledo Commercial that the education 
of the future is to be industrial. 


— The topic of education chiefly under discussion now regards the 
encroachments of the Roman Catholics upon our public school system. 
A campaign is clearly organized by the priests to secure, if possible, a 
share of the school fund in the several States for the support of their 
parochial schools, maintained expressly for sectarian teaching. It wiil 
presently bring about one of the greatest struggles of our civic life ; for 
no unbiased patriot can doubt that if the scheme prevails, the Ameri- 
can school system must fall. Already parties are beginning to divide 
upon it —less by their platforms than by their legislative and other offi- 
cial action ; and the prospect is that the second century of our national 
history will open with this tremendous issue at the fore. The greatest 
danger was broadly stated the other day by Bishop Ryan, of Buffalo: 
“Things are going to change, and that soon. The matter would be de- 


cided by bailot. A few years more, and the enormous number of Cath- 
olic children will be grown up, and they will decide it.”’ 


— A proposition out of which, or something similar, much may yet 
come, was approved at a recent teachers’ institute in Chautauqua county, 
New York. It is to deveiop and report the natural history of a district 
— the county, in this case — by the agency of the public schools. The 
plan is to divide the subject into branches, and assign to each member 
one or more of these branches. He thus becomes the head of a depart- 
ment, with power to organize a staff of volunteer assistants taken from 
different parts of the district; he to name his own place for conducting 
the researches, and to collect and arrange all the information he may be 
able to obtain in his particular department during the year, and make a 
report at the next meeting of the institute. It was thought that the re- 
port of the results of these investigations, pubiished in pamphlet form, 
might prove a valuable addition to the text-books used in the county, 
and be of great interest and benefit to the pupils, especially as it would 
relate to matters and things coming under their personal observation 
day by day. Department heads were appointed, each of whom is in 
charge of a school, and it is expected they will find their readiest assis- 
tants and most enthusiastic explorers among their own pupils. We 
shall want to hear from Chautauqua county next year. 
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— The late meeting of the American Philological Association, at 
Newport, was marked by unusual attention to the peculiarities of Eng- 
lish speech. They formed the burden of the opening address by the 
President, Prof. March ; and the best thing done at the session was the 
appointment of a distinguished Committee on Spelling Reform, consis- 
ting of Profs. Whitney of Yale, Child of Harvard, March of Lafayette 
College, aud Haldeman of the University of Pennsylvania, with Dr. J. 
H. Trumbull of Hartford. A more competent committee could not be 
selected, at least in this country ; and there is need enough for their la- 
bors, as anyone may see by writing out, with as few letters as will in our 
language represent the sounds, a few of the more difficult words in the 
list we publish in this number. 


—A pretty successful experiment of compulsory school attendance, 
under republican conditions, seems to be making in Connecticut; and 
Secretary Northrop is very hopeful of the future. The percentage of en- 
rollment in the public schools has advanced from 80.38 in 1867-8 to 
89,34 in 1873-4. The actual increase was about 20,000, while the increase 
in enumeration was only 10,000. 


— The kindergarten also makes progress. St. Louis and Boston 
find the experiment of its introduction into the public schools so satis- 
factory that several more of these departments will be organized this 
year in each — the former alone adding seven. 


— Brooklyn decides to do the rational thing by completing the free 
facilities furnished for public education, and furnishing free text-books. 
The plan is said to work well in the few places where it has been tried. 


— The addresses of eminent orators at recent commencements were 
characterized, in several cases, by very able treatment of the relation of 
educated men to politics. There was never more need of it. 








Literary Matters. 


— With most praiseworthy regard for professional culture (since we 
are assured there is no money in the enterprise), Wilson, Hinkle & Co., 
of Cincinnati, have made good progress in the publication of a Teach- 
ers’ Library, which already includes Krusi’s Life of Pestalozzi ($2.25) ; 
Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture and Lectures on the History of Peda- 
gogy (75 cents each); The Examiner, or Teacher's Aid (.75); Lilienthal 
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& Allyn’s Object Lessons (.25); and Smart’s Manual of Free Gymnastic, 
(.20). At this season, when teachers are ‘‘ laying in stock” for the 
school year, one or all of these may be profitably added. As parts of a 
cheap general library, we notice that Hazzard & Son, of Monongahela 
City, Penn., are advertising a complete Shakespeare, by mail postpaid 
for 60 cents; Byron for 50; Goldsmith, 40; Burns, Milton, Scott, Cow- 
per, Wordsworth, Moore, and The Arabian Nights, 25 cts. each. A few 
of the standard old novels — Children of the Abbey, Thaddeus of War- 
saw, Scottish Chiefs, St. Clair of the Isles — can be had for 25 cents each 
from Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, New York city. 


— Still another School History of the United States —this one by a 
competent author, Professor Ridpath, of Indiana Asbury University — 
comes to the front, It claims some specialties by way of illustration, as 
the colored chronological charts —an idea which has long been embod- 
ied with success on a larger scale, It will be utilized, we think, to ad- 
vantage in the study of this book. The progressive series of maps ex- 
hibiting the territorial growth and changes of the country; the topo- 
graphical diagrams; the numerous portraits and historic scenes ; —all 
give charm and value to the work. The text is unprejudiced, graphic, 
clear, and correct. The publishers have taken pains to do the book jus- 
tice. Jones Brothers & Co., Cincinnati and Chicago. 


—A new Manual of Parliamentary Practice has been a want for 
many years. The treatises of Jefferson and Cushing have become obso- 
lete, in part; and they are not understood by many who attempt to 
read and apply them. Now comes a terse, lucid, practical Manual, by 
W. H. Robinson, of the Springfield Republican, a veteran in legislative 
experience and a writer of juncommon tact and judgment. It is just 
the little, cheap book wanted for ordinary use, and should be bought by 
every member of a society and every man or woman who expects ever 
to take part in a public meeting. 75 cts. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


— The Columbian Publishing Company, 116 Nassau street, New 
York, has undertaken an enterprise befitting the centennial era, by 
publishing, in handsome but inexpensive shape, fac-similes of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, Washington’s Commission as Commander- 
in-chief, and a Record of the Trial of President Johnson. All these 
documents should become familiarly known in the schools. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

A book reputed to be admirably adapted to use as an introduction 
to the study, is The Character and Logical Method of Political Econo- 
my, by the.late Prof. Cairnes, of University College, London. It is re- 
published in this country by the Harpers Another, vouched for by 
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good authority asa very useful help to study, is Pierson’s System of 
Questions in Geography, published by Albert Mason, i3 Astor Place, N. 
The Transactions of the three great National Associations which 
have met in Detroit within little more than a year, have been or will be 
published in goodly octavos, which may be had at a reasonable price. 
Much of their contents has important bearings upon education 
Putnam’s Sons have in preparation A Library Atlas, of English origin, 
to coptain one hundred maps of modern, historical, and classical geog- 
raphy, with descriptive letterpress......The New Fifth School Reader, by 
Noble Butler, of venerable memory, is announced as in preparation. J. 
E. Morton & Co., Louisville Taintor Brothers & Co., New York, will 
shortly publish a new system of School Records, devised by Prof. Bart- 
ley, of the Concord (N. H.) High School Prof. B. also appears as au- 
thor of The School Hymn and Tune Book, for devotional exercises, just 
issued or about to be issued by A. 8S. Barnes & Co......Sampson’s Com- 
prehensive School Register, Examination Record, and Parsing Blanks, 
keep the field as among the best of their kind in the schools. Bost- 
wick & Co., Columbus, O...... A pretty little new card-game, for amuse- 
ment and instruction, is The'Game of the English Kings, by Miss 8. E. 
Jones The Jnternatioaal Review for July and August contains six 
elaborate papers, the writers representing American, English, Italian, 
and East Indian literature. The article on Deaf-Mutism, by E. M. Gal- 
laudet, of the National Deaf-Mute College at Washington, has especial 
interest for our profession. President Porter, of Yale, contributes a 
searching review of Stuart Mill’s Three Essays on Religion, The book 
notices are able and interesting; and the whole work is eminently cred- 
itable to its authors and publishers. $5 a year. International Review 
Company, New York...... Scribner's Monthly for August contains a solid 
paper on Education and Free Thought, by President Magoun, of Iowa 
College. An early number will contain an article on Michigan Uni- 
versity, by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, illustrated with fifteen engravings. 
It is the first of a series on American Universities, to appear in the 
Montly The State Universities furnish Prof. Charles K. Adams, of 
the University, with a theme for his forthcoming article in The North 
American Review. It will be based upon the recent work of Prof. Ten 
Educational journalism in this country is in a chronic state 
of flux. Prof. Winchell, of Milwaukee, now merges his Public School 
Record in The School Bulletin, which has removed from Albany to Syr- 
acuse, and takes the additional title of Northwestern Educational Jour- 
nal. Prof. W. will assist in the editorship, and ‘* devote his entire 
time’’ to it. The Bulletin is one of the best, as it is one of the cheapest 
school journals we know The Reunion is a brisk ‘‘ Quarterly Letter 
to Teachers,’’ from the National Normal School at Lebanon, O. 
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Educational Intelligence. 


INDIANA. 
OFFICIAL EXAMINATION-QUESTIONS FOR JULY, 1875. 

Physiology.—Why must we eat, and when should we eat? 

What evidences are there in the forms of the human teeth, that 
man’s food should be both anima: and vegetable? 

What is the pharynz, and how many openings out of it? 

What functions does the liver perform ? 

How often and for what length of time should the digestive organs 
rest? 

Geography.—W hat places have no longitude? Why? 

What are the political divisions of North America? 

Name three of the United States which are distinguished for the 
production of iron, three for the production of coal, and three for the 
production of cotton. 

What influence do the Rocky Mountains have on the climate of the 
countries lying immediately east of them ? 

What are isothermal lines? Why are they so called ? 

What mountains extend from the Black to the Caspian Sea ? 

What is the season now in Australia ? 

Describe the Columbia river. 

What States border on the Gulf of Mexico? 

What are the effects of the different motions of the earth? 


U. S. History.—Give some account of the early English discoveries 
in North America. 
Describe the manners and customs of the North American Indians. 
Mention four prominent men who figured in the settlement of New 
England. 
How did King James II. treat the colonies? 
What was the original extent of Louisiana? 
Give some account of the capture of Quebec. 
Give some account of the first Continental Congress. 
Give a sketch of the treason of Benedict Arnold. 
one the Presidents of the United States who gerved two terms as 
such. 
State some of the causes of the Rebellion. 
Theory and Practice.—What method would you adopt to cause each 
member of the class to recite the entire lesson, either mentally or orally ? 
What faculty of the mind must be especially active in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge ? 
What is meant by thoroughness in teaching ? 
When and how should the next lesson be assigned ? 
Of what value is object-teaching ? 


Arithmetic.—Define a square and a cube. 

What is the principle involved in cancellation? Illustrate by an 
example. 

Write a compound fraction, and divide it by a proper fraction. 

Reduce 3-125 to a decimal, and explain the process. 

Reduce .7-9 of a mile to integers of lower denominations, 

A note for $920.00, dated Nov. 12th, 1869, was paid April 3d, 1870. 
What was the amount, at 9 per cent interest ? 
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What is the difference between the true discount and the interest 
of $199.80 for one year, ten months, at 6 per cent? 

What is meant by equation of 0 peenrertl 

What is the length ofa cubical bin containing 1,860,867 cubic inches? 

If a man build 10 cubic ft. of wall in an hour, what length of wall 5 
ft. high, 2 ft. thick, can he build in 6 days, working 11 hours a day? 

Grammar.—What are the principal parts of a verb? Why are 
they so calied ? 

Are there any other than the principal parts of averb? Ifso, men- 
tion a part of the verb go that is not a principal part. 

Analyze the following sentence: ‘*O king, be merciful.” 

Name and define the classes of pronouns, and state the ground of 
the classification, 

I told him that that that was unnecessary. Parse the words itali- 
cized. 

What is the office of the preposition ? Name all the words used as 
prepositions in the following sentence: ‘‘ Between you and me, that in 
in the sentence should be into.” 

Correct the following sentences : John and me likes to ride. It is 
the prettiest of the two. John, go quick to the store. I and you can 
go. Ifa boy or girl whispers this morning, they will be punished. 

Give a synopsis of the verb see in all its modes and tenses. 

Analyze the following sentence: 


‘* My way in opening dawn-I took 
Between the hills, beside the brook.” 


Parse the words italicized in the preceding. 


OFFICIAL.—Supt. Smart’s Circular of Information No. 8, of date 
Aug. 20, concerns the selection and dismissal of teachers in townships. 
It is decided: 1. That the provision of law authorizing the Trustee to 
employ a teacher also authorizes him to select a teacher, and that schoo| 
meetings are not empowered by the law with the authority to designate 
or employ teachers. 2. A Trustee of a township may employ any qual- 
ified person, to whom objection in legal form has not been made. 3. 
All school meetings called in accordance with the provisions of the law 
are regular meetings; sdhence the patrons of a school have the right to 
object to the employment of any particular person to teach their school 
at any legal school meeting held prior to the employment of the teacher 
by the Trustees. 4. The vote of aschool meeting against the employ- 
ment of a teacher, to be valid, must be made prior to his employment 
by the Trustees, and the right of peremptory challenge does not exist 
after a contract has been made. 5. A school may be relieved of an un- 
desirable teacher by peremptory challenge as aforesaid, which may be 
without cause assigned ; by petition for dismissal, which must be made 
after the teacher has begun his school and for good cause shown; and 
by revocation of his license, which can only be done by the County Su- 
perintendent, for good cause. 6. The law does not provide who shall be 
voters at meetings called to select a teacher, since there is no provision 
for such meetings; but at all school meetings provided for all tax-pay- 
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ers of the district, except married women and minors, are entitled to 
vote. 7. While the law does not authorize meetings for selecting teach- 
ers, it does not prohibit them. Buta vote by the patrons of a school in 
a teacher’s favor does not control the Trustee. It must be regarded as 
advisory or as a petition. 8. A Trustee can not employ an unlicensed 
person to teach in a township graded school. Teachers employed in 
such schools are not subject to peremptory challenge......The Attorney 
General has decided that the one per cent allowed County Auditors by 
the new law ‘for managing the school fund of the county,’’ must be 
based upon the whole amount of the fund, and not upon the interest 
only. The effect of this is to enlarge the officers’ compensation, which 
is precisely what the Legislature did not intend. So much more, too, is 
subtracted from the support of the schools, and in some cases there is 
danger of permanent subtraction from the principal of the fund, to pay 
the officer’s percentage. 


Ex-Supt. Walter S. Smith, of Indianapolis, who courageously at- 
tacked the validity of the new County Superintendency Act, finds him- 
self abandoned by a majority of those who promised aid in bearing the 
expenses of a legal test. About $40 were not repaid to him on the 14th 
ult. As to appeal tothe Supreme Court he says to his fellow-educators : 
“‘T am still willing to carry it up if you desire it. Enough have already 
signified their wish for this to assure the expenses—i. e., at $5 each; 
but if others are willing to assist the pro rata will of course be dimin- 
ished. I shall not, however, appeal until the expenses incurred thus 
far are paid. I did not undertake this business for my own sake, but 
for the cause ; and if the parties interested in it do not feel disposed to 
aid me I am content to let it fail. There ought to be some spirit among 
educators.’’? There ought, indeed. A cause so important and so unsel- 
fishly prosecuted should be generously sustained. Mr. Smith may be 
addressed at No. 26, Columbia Ave., Indianapolis. 


THE UpPPreR ScHOoOLs.—Purdue University isin asad muddle. The 
Faculty and their families, occupying the same dwelling last year, nat- 
urally developed antagonisms. The reconstruction of the Faculty — es- 
pecially the displacement of Prof. Hussey from the Chair of Botany by 
the appointment of Mrs. Oren, late State Librarian — and the general 
cutting-down of salaries ten per cent or more, produce further irrita- 
tions. The President is accused of thinness in scholarship, but has been 
re-elected by the Trustees, and enough teaching assigned him to occupy 
most of his time and materially weaken his executive efficiency. The 
newly-commissioned Board are already at loggerheads with Mr. Pur- 
due, who threatens to become an Old Man of the Sea upon the shoulders 
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of this young institution. Unless the various troubles are early com- 
posed, there is danger that the University will be injured beyond repair. 
The Faculty has been re-constituted as follows: A. C. Shortridge, Pres- 
ident and Professor of Moral Science, Constitutional Law, and Political 
Economy; John 8S. Hougham, Professor of Agriculture and Physics; 
John Hussey, of Latin and Modern Languages; H. W. Wiley, Chem- 
istry and Physiology ; D. G. Herron, Mathematics; Eli F. Brown, one 
class in Mathematics, also Drawing; Mrs. Sarah A. Oren, Botany. The 
next term opens Thursday, Sept. 16 A hopeful campaign of public 
lecturing and personal consultation throughout the State has been un- 
dertaken by Dr. Hoss, Prof. Atwater, and other members of the Facul- 
ty, in the interest of the State University. Dr. Wiley has been chosen 
President pro tem Dr. Andrus has resigned the presidency of Asbury 
University, after three years’ good work therein, and returns to pasto- 
ral labor. We are assured that his successor will be selected with espe- 
cial care. The M. E. Conferences supervising the University will have 
a reunion in its interest in Indianapolis, Sept. 14 The School Journal 
for August makes a good record for the State Normal School. It says: 
‘It is probable that no other school in the Union does the kind of work 
that is done at Terre Haute. It is a professional school, and it is noth- 
ing else. We mean by this that whatever of instruction, training, and 
culture is given has the one single object in view, viz., the preparation 
of teachers for their work. It is not ‘a school where students are 
taught more in six weeks than they can learn at other institutions in 
six months.’ It has no short cuts or patent methods. Its foundation 
thought is that all real excellence is achieved only through persistent, 
long-continued, well-directed labor. Its graduates go forth filled and 
thrilled with a noble inspiration. Every year adds to their number 
and extends the influence of the school. There is nothing of the brag 
and bluster and self-confidence that is [?] noticeable in many young 
graduates. It is thought that perhaps there is too littie of this latter 
quality. But there is an unlimited amount of work in them; and as 
they shall learn to apply and adapt their thought to the practical needs 
of the actual school, the full value of this institution will be made man- 
ifest. The work is done silently — too silently, we think; but its spirit 
is permeating every portion of the State. We hail it as the herald of 
that better thought that is ere long to possess our whole people, viz., 
, that all education of any worth is the result of persistent effort.”’......A 
| Chair of Pure Mathematics has been created at Wabash College, which 
| Prof. Elias Schneider, of Sunbury, Pa., is the first to occupy Ten _ 
young Germans have lately arrived from fatherland, to enter Concordia ~ 

College, at Fort Wayne......The Northwestern Normal School and Com- 
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mercial Institute is neatly represented by its annual catalogue. Eight 
teachers ; 364 students; B. F. Niesz, Superintendent. Fall term com- 
mences Sept. 13. We hope this fine school has a prosperous future 
Extensive improvements are being made on the grounds of the North- 
ern Indiana Normal School, at Valparaiso. It is expected that at least 
a thousand students will attend this popular institution this fall. Addi- 
tions bave been made to the Faculty as follow: Miss Lucy M. Mathews, 
of California, teacher of Latin and rhetoric ; Miss Lodema Ward, com- 
position and common branches; and C. M. Winters, of Ohio, general 
teacher Indianapolis papers learn that State Supt. Smart will proba- 
bly establish a school of design in that city The property formerly 
belonging to the Battle Ground Institute has been sold to the Methodist 
people, for camp-meeting purposes The lady teachers of the Catholic 
school at Winamac are called Sisters of the Precious Blood. 

THE County INsTITUTEs of the season began work early, that for 
Monroe having met the second week in August, and those for Tipton, 
Hamilton, and Switzerland during the next. We regret to have no re- 
port of them ..... Aug. 23-27, institutes were held in Bartholomew, Clay, 
Daviess, Fayette, Franklin, Gibson, Hancock, Jefferson, Lawrence, 
Madison, Noble, Ohio, Porter, Putnam, Shelby, Wayne, and Carroll 
eounties. Mrs. Ford, of the TEACHER, was present at the Madison in- 
stitute, held in Anderson, and speaks very warmly of the capital man- 
agement of Supt. Hamilton and the character of the large assemblage of 
teachers there. The editor spent the week at Valparaiso, with one of 
the finest institutes of his experience. It was skilfully engineered by 
Supt. McFetrich, who found able lieutenants in Profs. Banta, Brown, 
and others; and was a pleasant and profitable occasion throughout. A 
friend sends us this report of the Noble meeting: ‘‘ The Noble County 
Teachers’ Institute held its annual session at the court-house in Albion, 
commencing Aug. 23, and continuing five days. The exercises were 
ably conducted by Prof. Fertich of Muncie, Mr. Day of Fort Wayne, 
and our own teachers, among whom Messrs. Chaplin, Miller, Johnson, 
Trump, and Burrier, and Misses McDonald and Welch, were especiaily 
active and useful. The interest in the exercises increased with each 
day’s session ; the best of feeling prevailed throughout; and the teach- 
ers dispersed on Friday, feeling that the week had been profitably and 
pleasantly spent. The enrollment was 101, and the average attendance 
62. Evening lectures were delivered by Prof. Fertich and Col. Wm. C. 
Williams, which were well attended and well received, The time giv- 
en to discussions and the query-box was well improved; and numerous 
spicy little speeches and essays were delivered during the week by citi- 
zens and teachers, which added very much to the interest of the work. 
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At the close the teachers passed resolutions pledging their co-operation 
with the Superintendent in elevating the standard of qualification of 
teachers; asking the County Board to retain the Readers now in use; 
declaring it to be the duty of every teacher to take an educational jour- 
nal; pledging their support to the township institutes; and thanking 
the citizens of Albion for kindness and courtesy, S.’’...... The week be- 
ginning Aug. 30 was distinguished by institutes in Decatur, Delaware, 
Clarke, Harrison, Hendricks, Jasper, Jennings, Marion, Randoiph, Vi- 
go, Vanderburg, Wabash, and Parke counties. We spent the entire 
week at the pleasant and hospitable village of Clayton, Hendricks Co 

Supt. Dobson’s institute there numbered 180, with 150 visitors. Local 
talent, in the persons of Supt. D., Prof. Dunn of Brownsburg, Supt. 
Stockwell and Profs. Ridpath and Allen, of Putnam Co., was exercised 
with manifest advantage. Prof. J. C. Ridpath of Asbury, the veteran 
Prof. Hoshour of the N. W. C. University, and Prof. Harrower of Chi- 
cago, also addressed the meeting. The spelling and pronouncing tests, 
and other exercises, developed a high order of scholarship and profess- 
ional ability in the membership. Hendricks county has been well or- 
ganized and worked for education. A permanent constitution was vo- 
ted for the institute, with Supt. Dobson as President See’y Ewing 
sends a model report of the Wabash rally : ‘‘ Wabash County Teachers’ 
Institute, commencing Aug. 30 and ending Sept. 3, was more largely 
attended than any previous institute ever held here, enrollment reach- 
ing 72 the first day, and that for the entire session being 170. The in- 
structions given were entirely by the teachers of our own county, and 
the work accomplished was of a practical character. Teachers from the 
different grades of the Wabash city schools gave class exercises in the 
different branches, which added great interest to the work. The even- 
ing sessions of tiae institute consisted of two lectures and one spelling- 
school. The average daily attendance was 120. The institute passed a 
resolution endorsing the action of the County Board with reference to 
paying teachers in proportion to the grade of their certificates. Consid- 
ering the interest manifested by the teachers, we can not but look for- 
ward for glorious results in the future.’’...... The institute at Crawfords- 
ville has obtained national reputation by the writing of ‘‘ Programe of 
Exorcises ’’ upon the blackboard by one of the members...... We mistook 
the date of the Henry Co. institute. It will probably be held the first 
week of Oetober. Also of the Elkhart institute, to open at Goshen Oct. 
18 The St. Joseph meeting will occur at the old time, between the 
holidays......The Lagrange institute assembles Nov. 2. 


THE ComMON ScHooLs.—The South Bend schools opened Aug. 30, 
with a total attendance of 1,199, against 922 at the opening last year.— 
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The high school had 27 more than at the same time in ’74. The school 
year will include nine months, against eight heretofore......The Michi- 
gan City Enterprise has the following spice: ‘‘ Public schools open next 
Monday. We hope that the dank and luxuriant growth of weeds that 
crowd the enclosure and make the unsightly surroundings of our tem- 
ple of knowledge do not symbolize the true inwardness of its interior. 
A few dollars could be put to good use in making the grounds presenta- 
ble.” An item from Ligonier: ‘‘ Our school trustees are going to con- 
siderable expense in improving the grounds, repairing the building and 
hiring other and more experienced teachers. They propose to put in 
new furnaces in place of the old ones, which have always been deficient 
in heating capacity. In place of Prof. Goering, they have hired a gen- 
tleman from Fort Wayne to teach German and some of the other lan- 
guages. Miss Lily Taber, a graduate of Ann Arbor, will take charge of 
the grammar department, and several of the old teachers will remain as 
before, with some new ones to fill up the balance of the rooms — in all 
one more teacher than heretofore, which perhaps is necessary, owing to 
the hitherto crowded condition of the rooms.,’’......A correspondent at 
Logansport says: ‘* Our city schools will open on Monday, Sept. 6th. 
The litigation in the City Trusteeship leaves matters in rather an em- 
barrassing condition, as all work on buildings is suspended, the money 
being tied up. I think, however, that the Supreme Court will decide 
the matter soon.”’ The “City School,’?’ Huntington, makes its Sec- 
ond Annual Report in a 36-page pamphlet. Eight teachers; 551 pupils, 
against 494 last year; per cent of enrollment on enumeration, 45.8 — 43.1 
last year; per cent of belonging on enrollment, 73.3, against 67; of atten- 
dance, 94; cases of tardiness, 209, against 345; visitors, 715; school days 
in year, 200, against 180; expended for the school, 36,200.50 ; cost per pu- 
pil, $11.25. The small percentage of enrollment on enumeration is 
caused by the existence in Huntington of a very large Catholic school 
and two Lutheran and German Reformed schools. Considering this, a 
good showing is made at all points. Supt. Baldwin has been doing 
first-rate service A new brick schoolhouse, worth $20,000, will be 
ready for occupation by the Lima bigh school Sept. 15. Prof. V. Kent, 
alate graduate of Hillsdale College, is engaged as Principal...... Supt. 
Hallock, of Mishawaka, is rapidly getting together a cabinet of minerals 
for his high school Wakarusa, Elkhart county, and Springport, are 
to have graded schools this year. 

PERSONAL.—Prof. Jordon, late of the Indianapolis High School, ac- 
cepts the professorship of natural science at the Northwestern Christian 
University, and has been East to get specimens for the cabinet..... Supt. 
Brown, of Indianapolis, returns from his tour with improved health, 
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and quite capable of full duty again. Prof. Jesse A. Brown has been 
appointed teacher of drawing in his schools, at $1,500 a year; Henry 8. 
Hitchcock, teacher of geometry and trigonometry in the high school, at 
$1,000 ; and Miss 8. M. Lovejoy, teacher of reading in the same, at $1,000. 
Miss 8. E. Rutiedge, assigned from the Indianola school to a principal- 
ship in the city, is greatly desired again by the residents of that suburb. 
..Prof, N. B. Coy, late of Hanover College, has been elected to the 
professorship of Latin and Greek in Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Geo. L. Harding, of Coldwater, Mich., a graduate of the University 
of that State, is the new Principal of the Literary Institute at Orland 
Prof. N. Newby, once of the State Normal School and now connected 
with Spiceland Academy, has been married to Miss 8. Carrie Talbert ; 
and Miss 8. M. Wright. for several years Principal of Oxford Academy, 
has found a husband, Mr. J. C. Wilmoth, of Oxford. Congratulations 
to each and all Supt. Ewing remains at South Bend, but teaches in 
the high school half his time. Prof. DuShane is Principal of the high 
school, vice Wilcox, deceased. Other Principals: Miss Amelia Tibbetts, 
Washington School; Prof. H. J. Burlingame, Jefferson ; Etta Doug- 
ass, Madison ; Carrie Sharpe, Lafayette; Libbie Allman, Laurel; Hel- 
en F. Stewart, Coquillard Supt. Swift keeps the Laporte schools, 
with Profs. Goffe and Hunziker, and Misses Lyon, Daniels, and Stew- 
art in the high school Supt. Miller is retained at Michigan City, and 
has Misses Van Deusen and Ferry as assistants in the high school 
A. Chase is still master of the situation at Plymouth. Mrs. D. B. Wells, 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., has been engaged as Preceptress......Other reten- 
tions: Supts. Banta, Valparaiso; McAfee, Crown Point; Luke, Go- 
shen; Hallock, Mishawaka; Walts, Logansport; Snoke, Richmond ; 
Study, Anderson ; Cox, Kokomo; Gregg, Tipton; Williams, Angola ; 
Morton, Frankfort...... New men: Supts. Miller, Warsaw; Jas. G. Ad- 
ams, of Ohio, Rensselaer; Walter Barr, of Frankfort, Oxford; E. H. 
Butler, late of Lawrenceburg, Attica; W. H. Ernst, Bluffton; Wim. 
Baker, of Ligonier, Rome City ; J. C. Eagle, Union City ; B. F. Owens, 
of Clear Spring last year, Noblesville; O. H. Spencer, of Hobart, Low- 
Prof. Steward, late of the Lowell school, and his wife, have taken 
the Western Reserve Seminary, at West Farmington, O Prof. J. W- 
Jones has gone from Hartford City to the principalship of the Upper 
Spring Street Grammar School, New Albany Supt. Niesz writes from 
Kentland: ‘* Our corps of teachers is above the ordinary. Three new 
ones this year— one a prodigy, a teacher of penmanship who has no 
hands!”’ Prof. Hallock, of Mishawaka, recently suffered bereave- 
ment in the loss of his only son H. R. Fry, of Marion, has taken out 
a patent for improvement in school-desks. 
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IN MEMORIAM.-<--It has been a calamitous month for 
education in Indiana. On the 23d of August, at his homein Blooming- 
ton, died the Rev. Dr. Cyrus Nutt, ex-President of Asbury and the State 
Universities, and of Whitewater and the Fort Wayne Female Colleges. 
He was born in Trumbull county, O., Sept. 4, 1814; was graduated at 
Alleghany College in 1836, and began at once as Principal of the pre- 
paratory department there; was called soon after to a similar place in 
Asbury University, where he received successive promotions until he 
became its acting-President. He was created D. D. by his alma mater 
in 1859. The next year he was elected President of the State Universi- 
ty, and remained in that position to the close of the last academic year. 
His death has called forth many warm eulogies of his life and character, 

Just a week before, in Leroy, N. Y., en route home, died Prof. Benj. 
Wilcox, Principal of the High School at South Bend, and formerly Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools in Valparaiso. He was born in Connec- 
ticut, May, 1816; began teaching at 16; graduated honorably at Wil- 
liams College in 1841; taught in Western New York and Wisconsin for 
over twenty years, was called to Valparaiso in 1864 and to South Bend 
in 1870. He was a teacher of large ability, a good disciplinarian and or- 
ganizer, and a thorough-going Christian. His death is widely lamented 
by hosts of friends and former students Prof. Edwin W. Thompson, 
of the Indianapolis High School, died of consumption in the Mountain 
Sanatorium at Asheville, N. C., whither he had resorted for the benefit 
of his health. He was but twenty-six years of age, born in Michigan, 
we believe ; but had already made a very excellent record as teacher in 
that State, and at Franklin and Indianapolis in this Brother James, 
so called, Director of the Manual Labor School at Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, died suddenly on the 25th ult., of disease of the lungs...... Mr. H.C. 
Jesse, an old teacher from this State, sojourning in Southern California 
for his health, died recently in San Diego. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Lagrange is building a fine new schoolhouse, 60 
by 70 feet, three stories high, with a two-story wing, 64 by 31. Seating 
capacity, 480. A spacious hall will occupy the third floor Muncie 
and Acton are to build first-class schoolhouses this year......The new 
building in Goshen will be ready about Oct. 1. The schools of Goshen 
closed their last year with a record of but three cases of corporal pun- 
isiifent, and no suspension or expulsion Marshall county has 130 
schoolhouses, most of them supplied with improved seats and other con- 
veniences The Boswell Leader says that a number of new school 
buildings are going up in Benton county The St. Joseph County 
Board vote not to pay teachers over $40 a month...... A sharp controver- 
sy is raging in Fort Wayne on the Catholics-and-public-schools issue. 
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Publisher’s and Advertising Department. 


— Nothing succeeds like success. The TEAcHER has been 
more successful than ever at the institutes so far held this sea- 
son; and we have no fear that its popularity will abate. Ivs 
reputation, cheapness (only $1 a vear to clubs of ten). and we 
think we may add its general excellence, all commend it for 
wide and increasing circulation. We had not intended to 
copy another notice of it. But if there isa man in Northern 
Indiana whose opinion on journalistic matters we particularly 
value, he is Gen. Jasper Packard, ex-M. C., and editor of that 
capital semi-weekly, The Laporte Chronicle. When he writes 
up our magazine, and puts his notice at the head of his edito 
rial columns, we want our friends to knowit. So here you 
have it: ; 

‘‘The August number of the NORTHERN INDIANA TEACHER, pub- 
lished at South Bend, by Prof. H. A. Ford, deserves especial mention 
far the excellence and variety of its contents. Teachers who do not 
avail themselves of this educational monthly makea great mistake. It 
is always well filled with articles of the most useful character for the 
teacher. Though less than two years old, it takes high rank as an edu- 
cational journal. It is an educator of educators, and a most efficient 


one. As such, Prof. Ford should receive a large support from those en- 
gaged in the work of teaching.”’ 


— Quite too late for notice under the proper head, we re- 
ceive the important announcement that Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 
have in press Chapters on School Supervision, a practical 
treatise on superintendence, grading, arranging courses of 
study, the preparation and use of blanks, records, and reports, 
examinations for promotion, etc., by W. H. Payne, M. A. It 
will be published about Nov. 1, and be sold at $1.25 a copy. 


— Again we quote Mrs. Partington: “ Sweet are the uses 
of advertisements.” The large number who. now receive the 
TEACHER for the first time should read carefully through the 
following pages, and realize how much may be learned from 
them. The new advertisements are those of Messrs. Wilson, 
Hinkle & Co., Hadley Brothers & Co., and Sherwood & Co. 
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